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INDEPENDENCE FOR THE PHILIPPINES 





OX April 4, following a forty-minute debate, 
the House of Representatives by a vote of 
306 to 47 accepted the Hare bill providing for 
Philippine independence at the end of eight years. 
Thus Congress has taken the first step toward 
honoring the promise made in the Jones Act of 
1916 that independence would be granted as soon 
as a stable government had been erected in the 
Islands. It is possible, moreover, that the Senate 
will soon adopt the Hawes-Cutting bill, providing 
for independence at the end of fifteen years. 
While differing in the matter of time, both bills 
provide that during a transitional period the 
Philippines shall enjoy local autonomy as a Com- 
monwealth, subject to the reservation of certain 
powers to the United States. In contrast to the 
Hare bill, which provides for automatic inde- 
pendence at the end of eight years, the Hawes- 
Cutting measure makes freedom dependent on the 
outcome of a plebiscite at the end of fifteen years. 
Both bills impose restrictions on Filipino imports 
and immigration to the continental United States, 
to go into effect immediately. Both authorize 
the United States to retain naval bases in the 
Islands. If the goal of Philippine independence 
is to be realized, it will be necessary to work out 
a compromise between these two measures. 


Although both bills are designed to carry into 
effect the principle of independence, they contain 
two questionable features. In the first place, 
while immediately imposing restrictions upon 
Filipino imports into the United States, the two 
bills allow American exports, as in the past, to 
enter the Philippines duty-free until independence 
isestablished. This one-sided arrangement would 
not only work to the advantage of the American 
exporters, but would make it impossible for the 
Philippine Commonwealth to impose customs du- 
ties on American imports—a most important 
source of revenue. Should the tariff régime pro- 
posed by the House and Senate bills be adopted, 
it would mean that the Philippines would be pre- 


vented from developing the American market, yet 
would be unable to readjust its own tariffs and 
develop new markets, which are indispensable to 
independence. As a result, such distress might 
be created in the Islands that the people, if asked 
to vote on the issue of independence at the end of 
15 years, would decide to remain part of the 
United States provided that the free market was 
restored. At that late date, however, it is doubt- 
ful whether Congress would be willing to restore 
a free market to the Philippines, so that this 
proposal in the Hare and Hawes bills may be a 
subtle and dishonest method not only of defeat- 
ing independence but of injuring the Philippines. 


Secondly, both bills authorize the United States 
to retain the right to erect naval stations in an 
independent Philippines. At present the erection 
of new bases in these Islands is forbidden by the 
Washington naval treaty. Whether this treaty 
would continue to apply to the Philippines once 
they became independent, or will in any event be 
terminated in 1936 is undecided. There is no 
doubt, however, that from the political. point of 
view, other nations would resent any attempt by 
the United States to acquire greater military 
rights from an independent Philippines than it 
now enjoys. Moreover, the retention of an 
American naval base would expose the Islands to 
immediate attack in case of war between the 
United States and Japan. The security of the 
Philippine Republic will depend upon the con- 
clusion of an international neutralization agree- 
ment and the admission of the Philippines into 
the League of Nations. Neither of these solu- 
tions is likely so long as the United States in- 
sists upon converting an independent Philippine 
Republic into a military base. 


Despite President Hoover’s statement last Oc- 
tober that the “independence of the Philippines 
at some time has been directly or indirectly prom- 
ised by every President and by the Congress,” 
the administration has announced its opposition 
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to independence within any definite time. In a 
letter to Senator Bingham, published on April 4, 
Secretary of State Stimson asserted that 

“. . . the Philippines today represent an islet of 
growing Western development and thought surrounded 
by an ocean of Orientalism. They are the interpreters 
of American idealism to the Far East... The Philip- 
pine Islands have thus become a physical base for 
American influence—political, economic, and social—in 
the Far East.” Should independence be granted and 
free trade with the United States withdrawn, “economic 
chaos and political and social anarchy would result, 
followed ultimately by domination of the Philippines by 
some foreign power, probably either China or Japan.” 
This would have disastrous consequences to the “mora! 
prestige and material influence of the United States in 
the Far East,” and upset the equilibrium of the Pacific. 


Does this mean that the Filipinos are not to be 
allowed to develop their resources for themselves 
or to choose a civilization of their own, and that 
they must remain an instrument for the expan- 
sion of American “civilization” and “trade” in 
the Orient? It is difficult to see what “prestige” 
the United States will win by continuing to gov- 
ern a people against its wishes, in a period when 
other colored peoples are receiving their freedom. 


During the last six months Mr. Stimson has 
attempted to check the aggressions of Japan in 
China, ostensibly to vindicate peace machinery. 
His letter on the Philippines, however, leads one 
to fear that Mr. Stimson’s real motive has been 
to prevent Japanese imperialism from winning 
a victory of “prestige” over the United States. 
Whether the interventions of the United States 
in the Orient are to be on behalf of American 
“imperialism” or genuine international coopera- 
tion may be answered by the action of Congress 
regarding the Philippines. 


RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL. 


The German Presidential Election 


President von Hindenburg was re-elected for a 
second seven-year term at the “run-off” election 
on April 10 by a clear majority of 53 per cent, as 
compared with the 49.6 per cent which he re- 
ceived at the first poll on March 13.* Neverthe- 
less, while President von Hindenburg added only 
705,000 votes to his total, his principal opponent, 
Adolf Hitler, increased his vote by two million in 
the second election. These additional votes came 
largely from the nationalist Stahlhelm, two-thirds 
of the latter’s support apparently going to Hitler 
and only one-third to von Hindenburg. The Com- 
munist candidate, Thaelmann, polled only 3,700,- 
000 votes, a loss of 10 per cent since March 13, 
due primarily to poor leadership. The decline in 





*“The Victory of a Symbol,” Foreign Policy Bulletin, Vol. XI, 
No. 20, March 18, 1932. 
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the Communist vote approximately equalled the 
decrease in total votes cast at the election. 


Thus the German moderates have temporarily 
triumphed and von Hindenburg’s re-election as. 
sures the loyalty of the Reichswehr to the Repub. 
lic. The battle of the Republic, however, is not 
yet won; the election to the Prussian Diet on 
April 24 will probably be decisive. It is becom. 
ing increasingly difficult for the German moder. 
ates to retain power in the midst of economic and 
financial crises, which in the final analysis can 
only be checked by international remedies. 

Hopes that some form of action might be taken, 
were dashed when the London Four-Power Con- 
ference to discuss Danubian economic reconstruc- 
tion broke down on April 8. Three days of 
negotiations merely served to underline existing 
divergences, France and Great Britain champion- 
ing preferential tariff agreements in Eastern 
Europe, while the German and Italian delegates 
claimed that such agreements would not relieve 
the Danubian states, the bulk of whose trade is 
with Germany and Italy. Thus the conference, 
which Prime Minister MacDonald had called on 
the ground that Austria and Hungary must re- 


ceive immediate assistance, has proved futile and | 


the crisis in Central Europe proceeds apace. 
MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER. 


Mr. Gibson’s Proposal 


Ambassador Hugh Gibson’s statement at the 
reopening of the Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva on April 11 marks an advance over the 
position taken by the United States at the begin- 
ning of the conference two months ago. The 
American delegation now supports the abolition of 
certain “aggressive” weapons and proposes that 
the conference draw up a plan to scrap heavy 
mobile artillery and tanks, and to abandon the use 
of poison gas in war. Mr. Gibson’s list of ag- 
gressive weapons, however, does not include bomb- 
ing airplanes, battleships or air-craft carriers, 
the abolition of which a number of other countries 
have already urged upon the conference. Nor 
does the United States propose that the manu- 
facture or production of weapons for chemical 
warfare should be prohibited in times of peace. 
Mr. Gibson’s case in support of the proposal of 
abolishing aggressive weapons is not strength- 
ened by these omissions. W.T.S. 
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